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PARLOUR COMPANION. 


Tho’ thus confin’d, my agile thoughts may fly 


Through all the regions of variety. 


O TWAY. 
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THE RECLUSES OF SNOWDEN. 
( Continued._) 

SLEEP was a stranger to Louisa’s 
eye-lids, and she arose with the dawn; 
but her father met her in the garden, 
with an unusual degree of cheerfulness, 
and a kind of gaite de ceur. The morn- 
ing was peculiarly fine, the lake was 
unruffed. Melville proposed taking a 
sail, and dining at the hut of a fisher- 
man, who resided on the borders of the 
lake. As Louisa was particularly fond 
of the water, her expressive countenance 
displayed pleasure at the proposal ; but 
whilst they were arranging the plan, 
they were joined by Mr. Morgan, 
clergyman, who lived within three miles 
of the place. ‘* Wiil you allow two 
young ladies, who are on a visit at the 
parsonage, to accompany you?” said 
Mr. Morgan. “ It will render our ex- 
cursion the more agreeable,” Melville 
replied. The boat was accordingly pre- 
pared; a hamper, filled with wines and 
provisions, put on board, and to the 
parsonage-house they alternately row- 
ed and sailed. Mr. Morgan’s visitors 
proved intelligent companions to Louisa; 
and from the period of her retirement, 
she acknowledged she had never spent 
so happy a day; but as the evening ap- 
proached, the gathering clouds prognos- 
ticated an impending storm—~and scarce 
were the party seated in the boat to re- 
turn, when the winds rose higher, and 
the waters of the lake became conside- 
rably ruffled. ‘The boatmen had not 
only been sharers, during the day, of 











\into a perfect eddy—Theodore, in the 


their employers good living, but had 

unfortunately, been too liberally sup- 
plied with drink ; and the terrified 
Louisa soon observed to her compan- 
ions, that they appeared incapable of 
guiding the boat. Mr. Morgan per- 
ceiving the terror and apprehension 
marked upon Louisa’s expressive face, 
proposed steering the little vessel, 
which from the violence of the wind, 

required amore judicious guide ; while 
Mellville assisted the boatmen at the 
oars. The lightning flashed, whilst loud 
peals of thunder seemed actually to 
burst over their heads, and the rain de- 
scended in such rapid torrents, that, 
every article of their apparel was 
drenched. 

Theodore had accidentally heard of 
Melville’s uexpected arrival the pre- 
ceding night; and impatient to know 
his destiny, determined in the evening 
to ride to the mount. The course he 
was compelled to take was on the mar- 
gin of the lake, on which Louisia and 
her friends had been passing the day, 
and espying the boat, and perceiving 
its” perilous situation, humanity in- 
duced him to watch the progress it 
made. 

Neither the lightning’s glare, nor 
the thunder’s awful reverberation, could 
induce him to lose sight of the boats 
for, as it drew nearer, he perceived-a 
party of females in it, and he>was too 
well aware of the danger to which they 
were exposed. The wind soon formed 
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loudest accent, implored the pilot to 
make for land—but poor Morgan, per- 
ceiving the danger, became so complete- 
ly enervated, that he was under the ne- 
cessity of quitting the helm, and, in re- 
linquishing it to the boatman, fell against 
the side and overset the boat. ‘lheo- 
dore dashed into the stream, unmind 
ful of his debilitated situation, and 
swimming to the spot, brought a sense- 
less female to the shore ; some goat- 
herds, who were near him, followed his 
example, and, by the es, Ag of a 

protecting prov idence, all the company 
were preserved. But, judge of the ex- 
tatic sensations which must have ex- 
panded his bosom, when, upon untying 
a large bonnet, which had concealed 
the fair one’s ion, he discovered the 
features of his adored Louisa; and 1 in| 
a few momients, had the still greater | 
happiness Of seeing her open her eyes.} 
“© Oh, my father in mercy save him!” 
she exclaimed, in a supplicating ione of 
voice, without recognizing the person of 
her lover in her deliverer, who, tenderly |! 
taking her hand, assured her she was 
safé, The soft tones of his voice in- 
stantly recalled her recollection, and,|| 
gratitude for her miraculous preserva- 
tion, threw her so totally off her guard, 
that, in expressing her fears lest he 
should suffer from the humanity of his 
disposition, she unintentionally disclo- 
sed the secret emotions of her heart. 
A transport of delight thrilled through 
the breast of ‘Theodore, yet, fearful of 
expressing his sensations, he merely 
raised her hand to his lips declaring, 
that the extacy of the present moment 
would compensate ine years of pain. 
The rest of the party at this instant 
joined them; the affectionate Louisa 
flew into her father’s extended arms, 
who, in the joy of seeing his child safe, 
forgot all prejudice, and expressed his 
acknowledgments in the warmest terms. 
(‘To be continued. ) 
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CHARITY. 











When the virtues assembled in council resplend- 


ent, 


COMPANION. 


On the bright ordered throne robed with honours 


transcendant, 
The blest spirit Charity, meekly arose. 


on her brow, by the genius of friendship en- 


tw ined, 
Hung chaplets of laurel and evergreen stems, 


On her palm lined with olive, the dove glad reclin- 


ed, 
And drank the soft 
streams 


dews from  felicity’s 


Mild as zephyrs that lull on the rose bud ex- 


panding, 
And sweet as the eglantines morning perfumes, 


In accent divine, from the temple descending, 


She spoke—and again all humanity blooms. 


O’er the dark mazy pathway of fortune benighted, 


Her crown spreads a ray the lone stranger to 
cheer, 


And the woe moved sigh of pale age is requited, 


With life cheering tokens of friendship sincere. 


Where the tear damps the hues of the sad orphan 


flower, 

No haven to shelter—no kindred to save, 

From the sources of light, her benevolent power, 

Enriches the bosom,—and joys to relieve. 

Where the cypress and willow in emblem of 
mourning, 

And light round the urn, where the friend 
leaning weeps, 

In the lays of her love, o’er the grave carly 
dawning, 

The rose ever blossoms—thie stain ever sleeps. 


—————— 


HOPE. 
Man hath a weary pilgrimage, 
As through the world he wends ; 
Yet gentle hope in every stage, 
The comforter atiends. 
And if the toil worn trav’ler grieve, 
With weariness opprest, 
She cheers his heart, and bids him see, 
The distant place of rest. 





ALEXANDER OF RUSSIA. 

The following anecdote of this Emperor is related 
as afact in one of the late British Journals. 
Just as the emperor had finished a 
review of the troops, and the guard on 
parade were about paying him the usual 
military honours, a man in tattered gar- 
ments, with his hair in disorder, and a 
look of wildness, suddenly presented 
himself before him ; at the sight of so 
uncouth a figure, Alexander started, 
and enquired of the man with astonish- 
ment what he wanted ?—* I have some- 
thing to say to you, Alexander Pau- 
lowitz’ said the stranger in the Russian 
language—* say on, then,’ answered the 
emperor, with a smile of encouragement, 
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his shoulder ; a pause succeeded—the 
military guard stood still—and no per- 
son ventured either by word or motion, 
to disturb his majesty ‘during this singu- 
lar interview. ‘The grand duke Con- 
stine, alone, whose attention had been 
excited by this unusual ioterruption, 
advanced somewhat nearer to his bro- 
ther. The stranger related, that he 
held the rank of a captain in the Rus- 
sian service, and had been present in 
the campaigns both in Italy and Swit- 
zerland; but his commanding oflicer 
conceiving an.enmity to him, misre- 
presented him in such a manner to Sur- 
warrow, that the latter dismissed him 
from the army. Being thus turned adrift 
in a foreign country, without money or 
friends, he had afterwards served as a 
private soldier in the same army ; * but” 
he continued, throwing wpen his rags 
and presenting to view the marks of 
several wounds, “ being thus mangled at 
“Zurich, I closed my campaign in a 
French dungeon. I have now begged 
my way to Petersburgh, to apply to my 
sovereign himself for justice, and to im- 
plore him to enquire into the reason of 
the ignominious degradation from my 
rank which I have suffered.?  Alex- 
ander listened with attention till he 
had finished, and then asked in a sig- 
nificant tone, if there were no exaggera- 
tion in his history. ‘* Let me die un- 
der the knout,’ 





word of falsehood.’ 


him. 


peror with a handsome gratuity. 
—_—_ 
For the Parlour Companion. 
TO M*** Incognita. 
Though oft I’m told that lifes a cheat, 
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said the stranger ; ‘ if 
{ shall be found to have uttered one 
The Emperor then 
desired his brother to conduct the 
stranger to the palace, while he attend- 
ed to the troops who were waiting for 
The result. was, that the com- 
manding officer who had behaved so 
shamefully though of high rank, being a 
prince intitle, was severely reprimand- 
ed, while the brave warrior whom he 
had unjustly persecuted was re-instated 
to his rank, and presented by the Em- 


Like drowning wrecth I grasp a straw, 
And fancy it was land I saw. 
Oh! you’ve anignis fatuus been, 
Deck’d in imaginations mien— 
You were a meteor to whose birth,' 
I owe the sweetest thoughts on earth— 
And as for castles, mystick fair, 
Pve built a thousand in the air— 
The last I always liked the best, 
And there I meant that you should rest— 
But you’ve the dear illusion broke, 
And all my castles end in smoke— 
Forgive me, most mysterious maid! 
If [thy lugkless hand upbraid— 
You’ve broke the charm—ta’en hopes last 
speck, 
*T were kinder to have broke my neck— 
Indeed I wished the letter G, 
Were at the bottom of the sea— 
Tis good for naught, my fair incog, 
Since it wont keep e’en hope agog— 
Yet stop—I know I’ve not much brain, 
Pray give your muse the pen again— 
Perhaps there’s magic in your letter, 
Which I may next decypher better. 
*eeee 





FRIENDSHIP. 

Nothing is more frequently a topic 

of conversation and writing than true 

friendship. We are continually hear- 

ing its praises, and reading of illustri- 

ous friends, who without interested mo- 

tives were faithful to each other in the 

most perilous extremities, ** but after 

all,” says a witty author, “ it appears 

to me to resemble the notion of ghosts : 

—it is what every body talks about ; 

but what no body that I ever met with 
has ever seen.” 

— 
HUMAN LIFE. 

When we contemplate human life, it 
appears to be a realm under the domin- 
ion of sorrow, into which pleasure makes 
short inroads and excursions, but is 
soon forced to retreat. If, indeed, a 
man keep a constant guard upon him- 
self, and effect, by direct and resolute 
integrity, that most difficult of all con- 
quests, the subjection of his own pas- 
sions, Sorrow will resign her sceptre, 
being thus deprived’ of the forces by 
which she maintained her dominions, 
and he may then admit Pleasure when- 
everhe pleases. But how often will the 
painful tyrant demand re-admission, 











Still, still Thug the dear deceit— 
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guises! and unless Reason, being ap- 
pointed his porter, with scrupulous in- 
vestigation examine every visitor, how 
ready will his party-coloured train of 
passions be to gain admittance to her! 
—and alas, how often will Pleasure be 
repulsed, unless his porter be acquainted 
with all her torms; since she often as- 
sumes the rugged features of Labour 
and Attention, the solitary mein of Con- 
templation and Study, or the plain, un- 
attractive garb of Charity and private 
Benevolence. 





ON THE DEATII OF A BEAUTIFUL BOY. 


Bright as the gems Indostan’s valleys boast, 
Sweet as the odours of Arabia’s coast ; 
A pearly dew drop see, some flow’r adorn, 
And grace with all its pride the radiant mourn ; 
But soon the sunemits a jiercer ray, 
And the fair fabric tumbles to decay, 
Low in the dust the beauteous ruin lies, 
While the pure vapour seeks its native skies ; 
A fate like this to the fair youth was given, 
He sparkled—bloomed, and was exhaled to hea- 

vene 
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DESCRIPTION OF THE KINGDOM OF 
POETRY. 
( Continued.) 


In the neighbourhood of Farce is situated, in 
a much better and pleasanter place, the ancient 
city of Comedy, whose inhabitanis are very good 
painters, did they noi sometimes give too pleasing 
images of vice in their pictures ; and they have an 
excellent talent at laughing others out of their 
faults, had they but conduct enough to keep 
themselves blameless ; yet, with all their imper- 
fections, they must be sowed to be tolerable 
good moralists. This city has five wards; atthe 
entrance of each the traveller is always received 
with a band of music, and sometimes entertained 
with a dance; the avenues to this place of mirth 
and morality are defended by a castle, which the 
natives call Prologue, from whence you are in- 





formed of the merits of the place, before you 
gain admittance into the city, and are humbly en- 
treated to behave with civility during your abode 
therein, and if possible to keep out the nation of 
critics, who are a captious people, and are gen- 
erally at war with Poetry. itis but a step from 
this toa small hill, inhabited by persons of the first 
rank and fashion, who have long endeavoured to 
eclipse the last mentioned city with a new founda- 
tion called Tragi-comedy. Between high and low 
poetry hes a vast plain, calle d the Solitude oi 
Good Sense, which i is Ne ither town, city nor 
village, only a few huts dispersed up and down 
on the plain, which is the most pleasant part in 
the Kingdom, and affords whatever the heart can 


1 


wish ‘Ihe scarcity of inhabitants is generally at- 
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tributed to the narrow, difficult, and rugged 
way which leads to it, and to the want of sufficient 


Jalse thoughts, where people are lulled asleep with 
case, and the enchantment of pleasures, so that 
few or none take pains to travel to the solitude of 
good sense: Elegy is the capital of this province, 
und is surrounded with woods, rocks, brooks, and 
caves, where the inhabitants always walk solitary, 
make them the conhdents of their amours, and 
are so afraid of being betrayed or overheard, that 
they used to enjoin on them an eternal silence. 

The Kingdom of Poetry is watered by the 
rivers of Rhyme and Reason. The former springs 
up at the foot of the mountain of thoughtful- 
ness, and entertains great numbers of travellers in 
the palace of rifling, which is finely built on 
her banks; the latter is contained within the 
limits of good sense, znd therefore not so much 
frequented. In Poetry is the dark forest of /Von- 
sense, whose trees are so thick, bushy, ang en- 
tangled in one another, that neither the sun 
beais, nor light itself, was ever known to pene- 
trate into it. It is so old, that men have made it 
almost a point of religion not to meddle with its 
trees: nor are there any hopes that ever any one 
will follow the exemple of the Dunciad in weed- 
ing and clearing it. On this, borders the large 
province of Jmitation, which is very barren, and 
producecth nothing, and in consequence, its in- 
habitants are extremely poor; and though they 
get their bread by gleaning in their neighbour’s 
field, and sometimes grow rich by that trade, 
have not the gratitude to acknowledge the kind- 
ness, 


{ 


(To be soncluded in our next.) 
a 
From Boileau. 
You say, without reward or fee, 
Your uncle cur’d me of a dang’rous ill, 
Isay, he never did prescribe for me ; 
The proof is plain—l’m living still. 
a 
Acrostic, 
M ight I, lov’d maid, within a world of care, 
A ttend thy steps, and all thy sorrows share, 
R eturning seasons should new pleasures prove 
Y ear follow year but to increase our love. 
~~ a - 
L£rrata. 
Tn the Sthline of the poetry, on the 2d page, 





|| No. 10. For strong absence, read long absence. 


i Ae 
| In line 2d, of Seif command,” 3d page, of the 


same number. For patent discipline, read patient 


discipline. 
——— ee 
WANTED.—A person to collect subscribers 
for this work. 
~—— + oe 
A few complete setts of “ THE JUVENILE 
ete FOLIO” are for sale by the Editor. 
cP THE PU BLIC ATION OFFICE of this 
Work is at No. 193, Lombard street. he terms 
of Subscription are thirty-seven and an half cents 
per quarter, payable in advance. 














guides. Besides, opposite to itis the province of 
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